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A GIFT OF EGYPTIAN 
ANTIOUITIES 


1 seems safe to sav that to the 
ern mind the most intrigi 
Egyptian history is the scant score of years 
that lies between 1375 and 1358 B. ¢ And 
this is all the more remark 
to consider that we know the Egyptian 
through some six thousand vears in all, a 


great deal of the time intimately, and only 


rarely lose sight of him from our first meet- 
ing about 4ooo B.C. until today 
[hat score of years was only an episod 
In a race’s life, to be sure, but it was an 
nspiring episode even though in its out- 
come it was disappointing and almost 
tragic for the Egyptian and for the rest of 
humanity as well. It was the moment 
when the Egyptian was given the chance 
to throw over the paganism which he in 
herited from barbarian davs, and was 
taught the worship of one paternal, uni- 
versal Creator. Religion was to have been 
the visible and immediate means of his 
regeneration but the eventual effect would 
have gone deeper than mere dogma. With 
the change of faith there would have fol- 
lowed a change in every other point of view 
and a path was pointed out which, we can 


fairly sav, was a short cut to modern times 


s easy enough for us to see now that 
the Egyptian was not ripe for a break with 
all his traditions. It was too much for him 
to admit that all living creatures—and, 
more important, that all races of mankind 

were the children of one omnipotent 
lather and all members of one great com- 
loo many of his habits came 
However, the 


mon tamil) 
from just the opposite idea 
enthusiastic young prophet who tried to 
each this strange new philosophy never 
questioned his own powers, for he himself 
was no less a personage than Amenhotep 
IV, the monarch of the whole, 
wide Egyptian Empire. 

As a mere boy Amenhotep IV ascended 
the throne and immediately set about 


absolute 


converting an entire race by royal decree. 
He consecrated his life to the One God 

\ton—the Sun, kindly Creator of all 
things. All other gods he anathematized. 
With iconoclastic fervor he obliterated their 
memories so thoroughly that he even cast 
off to pro- 
claim his devotion in the name of “‘The 
Spirit-of-Aton’’—Akhenaton. To him pa- 
gan Thebes was as polluted as Sodom and 
Gomorrah and he fled from it to build his 
God a temple and himself a city christened 


his own name ‘Amon-rests”’ 
} 


“ Aton’s-Horizon”’ on the desert edge at 
Fell el Amarna, upon a spot which had 
never been defiled by anv other worship. 
here was no compromise in Akhenaton’s 
an early death put an end to all his 
resolutions. Thereupon the Egyptian went 
right back to where he had left off when he 


life, but 


was Interrupted 

Still Akhenaton’s was a great experl- 
ment and one of inspiring interest to those 
who study man’s past or dream of his fu- 
ture. It was a crisis in human history and 
all of us have a curious vein in our make- 
ups that draws inspiration from the ma- 
terial relics of great events. Hence one 
of the values of two recent gifts of anti- 
quities from the time of Akhenaton, pre- 
sented to the Museum by Edward S. Hark- 


ness 
lhe first gift comprises a multitude of ob- 
jects,! formerly in the Amherst Collection, 
which originally came from Petrie’s ex- 
cavations in the city built by Akhenaton 
1M.M.A., 21.9.1—609. 
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at Tell el] Amarna. Pieces with such well 
established pedigrees naturally have a spe- 
cial value For the student of technical 
processes there 1s an important series of the 
moulds and of the finished products from 
the faience factories subsidized by the 
King, and for the art-lover there are frag- 
ments of statues and a selection of those 
sketches and trial-pieces on which the 
sculptors experimented in their attempts to 
find a way out of the conventions which 
were no longer appropriate to the new 
thought (fig. 1). Nat- 
urally they did not es- 
cape the habits — of 
three thousand vears 
in one short lifetime, 
but they gave promise 
of being able to attain 
complete emancipation 
with perseverance 

[he second gift con- 
sists Ol a group ol ob- 
jects* which require no 
specialist to appreciates 
their interest Phe 
were bought last win- 
ter in Cairo and with 
them came the story 
that, while they did not 
come from the ruins of 
\khenaton’s citvat Tell FIG. 1. 
el Amarna, they were 
all found together in a single tomb some- 
where else in Upper Egypt. The first part 
of the story—that they did not come from 
Fell el Amarna itselt 


the truth of the rest we have no positive 


| 


seems probable. Ot 
assurance There was one alabaster sha- 
wabti figure in the lot which seemed 
older than Akhenaton’s period, and ot 
course if there was one object which did 
not belong in the group, we might sup- 
Still there is 
no reason to suppose that the rest could 


pose that there were others. 


not have come from a single tomb and it 
seems worth while to take that as the cass 


lwo little ivory figures of women or god- 


desses——one carrving on her head a lotus 
flower and the other a lily; a heart scarab 

with a space left for a name which was 
never engraved on it; and a double lime 


M.M.A, 22.9.1-7 





SCULPTOR’S TRIAL—PIECI 


stone shawabti made for a certain Kham 
wast and his wife Meset, could all be 
Curlousl\ 


of about Akhenaton’s period 


enough there was. a Khamwast who was 
Keeper of the Roval Diadem about this 
time,? and while our _Khamwast may not 
have been the same person, he was prob 
ably just as important if, as we may 
suppose, he really was the owner of the rest 
of the objects given by Mr. Harkness 
Evidently they belonged to a person ot 
standing during the time of Akhenaton’s 
great experiment who, 
though he may have 
been a backslider fron 
the too advanced teach- 
ings of his first master 
still treasured the sou- 
venirs of the days of 
his favor under thi 
roval heretic until hi 

own death 
First comes an. al 
L,] 


abaster wine goblet 


frontispiece), from 
which our Khamwast 
probably drank at some 
palace banquet, and 
which was given him 
afterwards as a guest 
o! the King. It ts 
remarkablk object to 
have survived from 
\khenaton’s day to ours It is no piece 
of tomb turniture, no imitation of realits 
made expressly for the dead, but an actual 
Ss practical, as sturdy, 


drinking goblet, a 
and as perfectly balanced in the hand 


apiece of Georgian cut glass and withal 


graceful and thoroughly satisfying to the 
eve In its imitation of the chalice-shaped 
lotus flower The dinner tables of Akhen 


aton’s palace were set with just such cups 
they were offered to th most tavored 
guests, and from one exactly like it the 
King himself drank, as we know from thi 
Fell el Amarna pictures.4 On the front it 


is engraved with the names of that: trinits 


Maspero, Guide de | q, p. 427; Liebleu 
Dict. des noms, 2019-21; Petre, History, | 


p. 22 
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highest veneratior ) the days of \khenaton died in 1358 B.( As he 

ereat experiment—-the God Aton, the had no sons, he had married off his three | 
King, and Queen Nefertiti—which give i daughters to three of the courtiers on 
rt of hall-mark of its origin, and lke whom he thought he could depend to carry 
' hallemark thev serve to date th on his teachings [he eldest son-in-law 
makit f the cup with a great deal of © was a mere shadow who ascended thi 
precision [he King’s name 1s. writter throne only to disappear. The second 
Amenhotep, Divine Prince of Thebes,” was Tutankhaton, whose apostasy tollowed 
Which was t name, compounded with = quickly on his coronation, and as Tutankh- 
\mon’s, changed to Akhenaton at the amon he returned to the paganism of his 
me of the flight from Thebes in the forefathers and to Thebes, where he ruled 
xth year of the reign Phe goblet was until his death in 1352 B.C. Our Kham- 
ide, therefor tween 1375 and 1370 wast evidently accepted events as they 
B came, and the third souvenir he preserved 

laken allin n historical document — of the great experiment marks its close 


This is a gold signet ring engraved with 
the name of Tutankhamon (fig. 2 he 
King’s signet ring was presented to the 
1older of an office as the seal and badge of 
authority. “‘“And Pharaoh said unto Jo- 
seph, See, | have set thee over all the land 4 
of Eeyvpt. And Pharaoh took off his ring 
from his hand, and put it upon Joseph's 
hand, and arraved him in vestures of fin 


d chain about his neck 





linen, and put a gold ¢ 
and he made him ruler over all the 
| 


FIG. 2 IGNET RING OF GOLD land of Egvpt.”"® And again when Pharaoh 


and as a work of art. it is rarely that a of Ethiopia, the roval chancellor handed 
museum has the good fortune to obtain Huy the King’s signet as he inducted him 
such a treasure as this into office.7 Khamwast may have been 


With the wine goblet Khamwast placed neither a vizier like Joseph nor a vicero\ 


his green faience decanter, as was but nat like Huy, but at least he was no pett 
ural (fig. 3 In those very pictures where subordinate in the government. Plenty 
the King and his guests are entertained in — of the rings carried by minor officials hay 
the evening, such bottles as this stood on come down to us, but very few have sur- 
slender wooden stands on either side of the vived of the massiveness of this one. It 
lighted lamps, handy to the guests and the weighs as much as four or five large modern 
servants... Many of the ancient wines signet rings (73.2 grammes), and as we 
were stored in the cellars in great, clums\ reckon gold there is almost fifty dollars 
terracotta jars from which no one could = worth of metal in it However, it 1s not at 
‘asily fill a cup, and therefore the wine its modern value that we should apprais¢ 
was first poured off into convenient decan- it. In the standards of its day it weighed 
ters of this sort \gain the palace origin just a fraction over 8 kedets and from what | 


s shown by the names of the King and we know of contemporary values, 8 kedets 
Queen in black enamel on the side of the of gold would purchase at least nine or ten | 
] 


bottle, but this time the King is called acres of good farming land.8 Now in the 
\khenaton”’ and it follows that this bot- — fertile Nile Vallev that makes a farm larg 
tle was made between 1370 and 1358 B.¢ enough to support a fairly prosperous fam- 


Possibly enough, we have here a souvenir 
6 CIS » 
of another court function attended by Genesis, XLI, 41-43 \ 
! 


IK hamwast Newberry, Scarabs, pl. 2 


5 Davies, El Amarna, II, pl. 32; III, pl. 7. ’Weigall, Weights and Measures, p. xvi 
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ily, and we can hardly suppose that a 


a competent living would have been 
ferred on a nobody. 


Sig- 


net ring that alone could have been sold for 


con- 


In goblet, in bottle, and in ring we have 


Khamwast’s souvenirs of the great experl- 


ment, 
and its failure. It is 
membering when we look at 


SUCCESS, 


them in th 
museum cases H.E. W 


from its inception, its momentary 
worth re- 


IT 


TROPOLITAN Ml 


SEUM OF ART 


the design; the chiseler reproduced it it 
metal, cunningly using different metals to 
achieve the color effects; and the lacquere 
supplied the scabbard and frequently som« 
of the when these were of wood 
[he result was a 


fittings, 
distinct contribution to 
the world’s art treasures. 


By decoration of the ‘sword”’ is meant 
the decoration of its h 


prising, 


it and scabbard: com- 


besides the suard other 


certain 





FIG. 32. 


DE¢ 


AN EXHIBITION OF JAPANESE 
SWORD MOUNTS 


ART, in its broad sense, is an expres- 
sion of the race, not of the individual artist 
Perhaps no better illustration of this can 
be instanced regarding the Japanese than 
in the decoration of the sword, elegant j 
the beginning, and highly specialized at the 
close, of its long history 


and lacquerer 


) 
i 


Painter, chiseler, 
representing three preémi- 
nent 


fields collaborated 


rhe painter furnished 


of Japanese art 
In this decoration. 
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ry 
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and ornaments collectively re 


erred to by the Japanese as kodogen (small 
ttings for the two swords usually worn 
V the samurai (the katana and the wak 


casht), and for the ceremonial or court sword 


the facht)—the corresponding Japanes: 
term for which is kanagu (metal fittings 


lt 


history, 


as the sentimental reactions to th 


{ 
Ol 


W 


the thatch 


ito this decoration was woven the legend 
and folk-lore of the peopl as well 
beauti 
nature often so charmingly expressed 


‘d hut near the stream. with its 


] +h, ] 


ater-wheel ne swaying tower, tossed 
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he productions of the Kaneivé, in the six 
iti ntur nose Of Goto yand 
Kand Natsud vo famous masters of the 
lineteent who sur d their profess 
\ n pol langes deprived tl Vv 
vrat of his privilege of carrving swords, and 
hus brough » an end the former wide 
demand for fittings Lhe ol fc in th 
main, al nite ndk 
ring and the tip ( fu ashtra) for the hilt 
nd 1) n nd D l il ornament 
for les O hilt called Phe 
1) t ) WI | Di t mad 
besides ] nd th harac 
teristic allovs peculiar to the Japanes« 
mprise gold, silver, bronze, copper, iron 
enamel (s/ ebony, lacquer, 1vor nd 
Hone 
Its scope is | th ro 
{ i] va } | \f netales . 
IMIes nd schools « metal-workers 
represented, which ludes, besides thi 


Kaneivé, the Umetada (with the Shoami 


and with the Ichin- 
omiva and [chij6 schools); the Nara (with 
the Omori and the Hamano); the Nomura 
Isono); the Yokova le- 


rivatives: the Yoshioka, lwamoto, Furuka 


soten, (;0to 
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igawa, Kikuoka, Ishiguro, Tanaka 
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workers like Hosono Masamori 


ind execution also ap- 


Remarkable for their rare quality are the 
vecimens ot iW ind ‘rl Vokun 
wood grain) is a result of soldering two or 
nore allovs together, beating, twisting, and 


cutting them in veneers which show 
when 
seen for 


characteristh olors of the allovs 


pickle 


the first time, it is difficult to realize that 
the result is not br ht about by means of 
nlay, or through some coloring process 
Guri is a metallic imitation of eur: lacquer 


will find special 


le GOO S¢ hool,. ol 


VYokova. 101 ol the 


*workman- 


will make a wider 


| ] | " ] 
ippeal to the general visitor than subth 
4e4 , hi }-\ , nd he the f] | 
iulies OF CAISel-Wo! and here the feild 
, , 
S broad and suggestive 


Is Impressed with the quiet dignity 
of the iron fittings of the Kaneiveé 
bending over the 
loating neat 
with grace and fidelity 
his same qt 


with |: 


ional interest 1s a 


tka by the thirteenth Got6 master, who 
is placed thereon five golden shishi 
my tl | lions), originally made as menu 


nis ancestors the first, second third 


which afford an 


Phes 


{ 


1usual Opportunity for comparison 

umals, so plavful and full of life, seem 
here to reflect little of the sober POIs ol 
heir original Chinese habitat. Unusual 
ilso is tl set of pleces b 1 pupil of th 


fifteenth Got6 master, showing wind-blown 


lomet, studied 


(,oto, d 


bli ssoming pee mies 


with and under the 


most MmMicroscopl 


preci 


millet working with 


gold \ set signed by Goto Masayasu 
onsisting of a kozuka and a pair of nuk 


hows the Six Immortal Poets of Japan 


In the Nara eroup are seen Daruma 
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1011 ascetic monk: Kwanvu, the Chinese general; under a full moon, is by one of the famou 
O ap- Shinno, the mystic; Hotei, one of the hous Hirata school, noted for its beautiful 
hold gods: Dancing Shojo, those mythical productions of enamel, o1 ; 

re the red-headed lovers of saké! All of thes Iwo mice, masterly executed with 
kum subjects are familiar to every Japanesi few strokes of the chisel; the Godde 

Wo or child. There is also a ghost motif whicl Kwannon, seated on a rock; a carp leapin 

r, and for delicacy, suggestiveness, and restrained from the water after a hornet; and a gol 
show power Is an achievement of great merit fish are fine examples of Natsud 

when \mong the pieces of the Cmori are typ Japanese humor ts shown in a kozitka ol 

‘n for cal wave designs, remarkably undercut vellow bronze of the Otsuki school, th 
that and a carp ascending a waterfall subject of which, in delicate lines of chisel 

ans of In the Hamano group, a pair of hands work, is two men drinking and apparently 

OCeSS. placed together on the face of a koguka give — quite convivial [he accompanying poen 

quel 

pecial 

01, of 

of the 
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staff. 
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shish 

enukti, little clue to design until the back is seen eives a characteristic toucl lt ma 
third, There, on a silver ground, is the black sha rendered Drinkin ¢ 

rd an dow of a rabbit; produced, of course, b the mind like a day in spring and 
Thes« the hands on the other side! a creditor appears has the vox 

seem \ set, consisting of kozuka, kogai, and — nightingale. 

vise ol two pair of menuki, is decorated with th In a group of gold mes are sucl 
nusual crawfish motif of the Nomura, the menuki jects as warriors on horseback: lions an 
of the representing single crawfish. clouds; Bishamon, the God of War, chasing 
blown, Ihe Yokova school has Chékwaro, a a demon: Marishiten, the deit of Br 
tudied i sennin, or religious recluse; Ebisu, another manic origin, mounted on a wild bo 
ith al- of the household gods; and Shoki, a power- Sambaso dancers; a stork standing on 

ids of lul deity charged with the important duty leg: and a monkey stretching its long arn 
ail, in of quelling demons, who rides majestically upwards, reaching for the moon. Th 
avasu, | on a lion last 1s a svmbol of man striving for the it 
enukt, , Crows, in black, against a full moon of possibli not imappropriate pe rl aps 
in. Silver, are the work of the Tsuji; and a applied to one attempting a description 
1a, the | kozuka, showing the flight of wild geese the present collection to those unfamiliar 
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vith this intricate and highly developed 
branch of Japanese art; for it must be seen 
yD ippre 1ated 

Wi can tl IS see in ] CX Dition an 
rtistic expression of Japanese ideals Phe 
ndividual artist makes a common appeal 
to the race for the reason that, in a senss 
he is the interpreter of its own thought 


l 1 


His message now goes beyond the bounda 


ries of the Island Empire and transmits to 
the people of a western world, undreamed 


of at the time, 
ve Inspiration to brush and chisel in an 


something of the spirit which 


that is all too quickl ling in the 
i IOWS O ne pas 


ROBERT HAMILTON RUCKEI 


A FIFTEENTH-CENTURY 
MADONNA 


ALBERT VAN OUWATER, to whom 

lately acquired Madonna and Child" 1s 
attributed by distinguished authorities, 71s a 
shadowy figure in the history of art. His 
name comes down to us in Van Mander’s 
Book of the Painters, where he 1s spoken of 
with respect as one clever at painting heads 
hands, draperies, and landscape. Ih 
author was familiar with one of the artist’s 
paintings which has since 
disappeared) in the great church in Haar- 
lem. This was called the Roman altarpiece 
because it had been erected by pilgrims on 
their return from Rome. He also mentions 
another work by van Ouwater, the Raising 
of Lazarus, which he knew by means of a 
copy in monochrome, the original having 
been looted by the Spaniards at the siege 
of Haarlem in 1573 and carried away in- 
says Van Mander, “‘1s 


an altarpiece 


to Spain. “This,” 
all that time has preserved for us of this 
old master to save his name from obliv- 
ion.” 

It was in 1604 that these words were writ- 
ten. The original of the Raising of Laz- 
arus came to light in recent years, in the 
possession of a Genoese family, and has 
since found its way into the Kaiser Fried- 

1 Panel; H. 153, W. 122 in 

*Sir Martin Conway and Dr. Tancred Boren- 
ius. See an article by the former in the Burling- 
ton Magazine, March, 1922. 


In Gallery 34 
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basis 


Berlin. On the 
of its similarity to this one known work by 


rich Museum in 


him, our Madonna ts ascribed to the sam 
irtist [he resemblance in certain forms 
is remarkable. Sir Martin Conway points 
out that the features of the Virgin are 
a reproduction of those of the 


Our panel, 


practically 
Christ in the Berlin exampk 
with its rich crimsons and golden 
other, 


however 
browns is more colorful than the 
which is indeed somewhat cold and dry in 
effect 
Whether it be ultimately decided that it 
is by van Ouwater or not, our Madonna 
ind Child is undoubtedly a very attractive 


early Dutch school in an al- 


example of the 
most faultless state of preservation. Its 
late should be placed somewhere in the 


ast quarter of the 


fifteenth century. The 
mediaeval art of Flanders was well on its 
road to modernism when painting in Hol- 
land began. Dirk Bouts, the most impor- 
tant fifteenth-century Dutch painter, passed 
Our painting shows 


the most 


his career in Flanders 
some of the traits of this master, 
prominent of which ts a_ matter-of-fact 
determination to draw from con- 
rather than from foreign 


types 
temporary life 
pictures or from some preconceived ideal 


of beauty or expression. The Christ child 


in our picture is a striking example of this 
characteristic. The square-headed,  stiff- 


limbed little figure bears all the marks of 
being an accurate portrait of a Dutch baby 
The Madonna, though her expression 1s 
more idealized, 1s also distinctly Nether- 
landish. The painting of her rich costume 
is derived from the work of the Van Eycks 
or their pupils. The landscape’ is founded 
on the landscapes that appear in the back- 
grounds of Italian pictures. It 1s a Swiss 
view, one would say, of a mountain lake, a 
high cliff, and at its base a castle reached by 

wooden Although 
influences appear in the work, the artist's 


causeway Various 


personality is. clearly expressed. He 1S 
revealed in it as a skilful and painstaking 
artist of an earnest and straightforward 


type of mind 


[he oldest painters ” says Van Mander, 
“are of the opinion that the correct manner of 
treating landscape was first adopted in Haarlem 
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BULLETIN OF THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 


rHE CHILDREN’S CHRISTMAS 
HOLIDAYS AT THE VICTORIA 
AND ALBERT MUSEUM 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art and 
the Victoria and Albert Museum in Lon- 
don have had a pleasant intercourse for a 
number of vears in reference to their edu- 
cational work and problems. Miss E. M. 
Spiller, Honorable Secretary of the Art 





MADONNA 


leachers’ Guild, has more than once en- 
tertained members of the Museum stafl 
with a recital of the profitable way in 
which the Christmas holidays are spent by 





some children in London. At our request 
she has written such an account for this 
SULLETIN 


W HEN the Christmas holidays begin 
there IS a good deal ol bustle in the i n- 
trance Hall of the Museum some minutes 


before II o'clox k in 


OF} 


and girls troop in with 


they greet one another 


reminders pass round that clean hands an 


faces are desirable 


nized grown-up triends 
handshaking and greetings 


the 


ART 


} 


\ 


as ok 


| 


n 


morming 


lik 


friend 


Bo 


S anc 


Soon a few well-recog 


morning, George, vou 
this time, how are the 
you, miss, Jessie and 


AND CHILD 


AN OI ATER 


along presentl 

be here this mornin 
this vear Not 
and Jimmy have 


vear-old Jimmy art 


tenance “Hello, Jimi 


that you won a priz 


it for: “Punckcha 





dence, miss That 


you've been a good 


your mother ought t 


arriy 


{ 
re ally 


others?’ 


Jimmy 


( 


Nsuc 


} 


and I 


are 


( 


wea4rt\ 
~ (;00d 


nave grown 
“Thank 


omin 
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morning you 
Now the mM, Aft Vou all read\ 


to come 1 jo t of the thin 
put out In a new galler We will just 
wait till 1 o'clo befor tartin 
These are th initiated 

W hir—r—r—r, round goes the revolving 
door three or four times and finally a gans 
of a dozen grubby urchins emerges helter 
skelter, dragging in a few babies and Iitth 
eirls with them. “One at a time, bovs 
alls out the doorkeeper the voungsters 
tr to push and scramble through the 
turnstile all at once By the time all ar 


f 


through, the pinafored triend greets them 
“Good morning, boys, | am 
turned up just now as we are off to see some 
fine swords and things in_ th 
Just run and wash your hands and faces: 
here, George, show them the wav. And 
what a jolly baby vou’ve brought: Grace, 
ome along and see how splendid vou can 
make him look and his little sister too, 
when their rosy cheeks are quite clean 
These are tl - 
\nd now for the “‘super-initiated.”’ 
When the bustle and turmoil is ended and 


l@ uninitiated 


all have wended their way to selected gal- 


leries, three tiny little girls appear. The 
voungest baby is picked up and carried 
down the steps by the eldest Middle one 


asks baby, “What are you going to dor”’ 
answers baby with a look of 
“What are you going to 


Paper!!!’ cries out baby with 


“ Drawlin’,”’ 
extreme delight. 
draw?” 
another look of rapture and waving het 
arms. A stump of pencil is produced and 
with further murmurs of “ Drawlin’ paper’”’ 
they go on their wavy to satisfy their hearts’ 
desire. There are other little parties of 
bigger boys and grls who bring their own 
drawing kit and*are encouraged and helped 
with a word of explanation or counsel 

But to follow the great group to the 
selected gallery, the place of which has 
been indicated to the doorkeepers, so that 
late comers may join the party. The 
organizing friend leads the way: three or 





four pinafored elder schoolgirls of fifteen or 
sixteen follow up with strawboards, paper, 
and pencils, the boys and girls chattering 
hard, exclaiming every now and then at 


some object which takes their fancy. The 


first lesson on pointing at the objects in thi 
] 


glass cases has to be driven hom« finger- 


nails and not finger-tips are to be used, sé 


that no smears are seen on the glass 

It is before Christmas and there will be 
ime to make a Christmas or New Year's 
eeting card, after looking at the beautt- 
uminated manuscripts \tter a few 
minutes’ talk in which the children join, 
the company separates into small groups 
It appears that a lantern lecture was given 
last term on illuminated manuscripts at 


{ 


one of the bovs’ schools, therefore these 
boys are the heroes of the morning and with 
| 


yut very little help are able to tell much 


that is interesting. Then initial letters 
are chosen to be copied or adapted and 
ards are distributed upon which to design 
the words of greeting. The party has 
grown In Siz Picture-books have been 
fetched tor the babies’ delight Phe 


sguat on the floor in out-of-the-way nooks 


Iper to turn ovel the leaves 


It 1s now about noon when a series of 


pecial lecture tours are given 
dren simultaneously with those for adults 
Some of the elder children are invited to 
90 around fhe Christmas Story, Saint 

Armor, Furniture o 
Olden Time, and Tapestries are among the 


/ 


George, Japanese 


favorite subjects. [The young people are en- 
couraged to look for themselves, to com- 
pare, and to ask questions. The matter of 
money cost is hardly ever referred to by the 
children and never by the lecturer, but the 
value of good and suitable work 1s reiter- 
ated time after time. This part of the 
scheme had its comic side, for a girl of 
about thirteen was found inveigling others 
to go round the Museum under | 


ance. The plan might have worked well, 


ler guid- 


only the guide in this case proved to be 
somewhat mentally deficient and it ended 
in the ‘“‘guided”’ fleeing from their guide. 

Ihe luncheon hour recess from 1 to 2 
o'clock gives a period of rest to the helpers, 
who have the use of a private room and can 
make refreshing hot tea or coffee while the 
afternoon programme is discussed, the 
drawings and work criticized, and timely 
junior helpers. 


suggestions given to the 


These latter have the opportunity ol 
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j 
n th joining the public party on their round for guiding the work with assistants a1 
nger- | with the official guide, a privilege which is junior helpers. In carrying on the hand 
'd, so greatly enjoved. A second guiding-tour — crafts, the holiday spirit is always upper 
with the children is given at 3 o'clock and most 
Il be the dav ends at four, so that the childrer \t the end of the holida which com 
ear’s can get home to tea before it is dark, al all too soon, some examples of the hand 
aul though some linger till the closing hour crafts and drawings are arranged in a casi 
i Tew of 5 oclock, but are left to their own to the great joy of the young craftsmen 
join, resources and craftswomen, whose admiring tamil 
UPS [he activities are greatly increased after relations, and friends are introduced to th 
given Christmas Day. The long class-room ot Museum for the first time in order to 
IS al the Textile Department is thronged with Tommy’s or Rosie’s specimens of work 
these girls and boys over nine vears of agi It will be readily noted that the relation 
with =! who gather round the tables and are busy with the children is perfectly inform 
nuch choosing colors from among the heaps of — their confidence is gained at once, and tl 
(ters { wool [hey proceed either to some form helpers are known as friends. It com 
and of decorative stitchery, or to weave on thus as a matter of course that the joy ot 
‘sign home-made looms, while the “‘initiated work 1s realized and not its drudger hi 
has are shown the mysteries of carpet knotting young folk seeing fine examples are in 
been and weaving on a professional loom. On stinctively moved to respect for and ad 
Phes ’ other days linoleum and stencil cutting and — miration of good work, which ts largely tl 
ooks printing are In progress: again home-made = aim of the promoters of the Holid Si 
aves | tools are in evidence—old umbrella ribs | sion From. tl helpers’ point. of 
sharpened and used as cutters. The one feels that the work, like met 

Ss of illustration below represents a print made — twice blessed: it blesseth him tl 
chil- from one of these designs Phe Textil and him tl 
ults Department staff, notably Messrs. Linstead ETHEL M. SPILLER 
d to and Martin, make things easy for the ited sats 
aint workers and help in demonstrating, while — of the Art Teachers’ G 

Ol ) Miss Keay, Headmistress of the Derby main oncerned In secondary s id tr 
the Municipal Secondary Girls’ School, and [M8 couse a ae et eee 
‘en- Miss Gillespy, a well-known London art x : 
om- teacher and craftswoman, are responsibk 
‘rol j 
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MEDALS IN’ THI 


ARMOR 


COINS AND 
STUDY OF 


A MODERN museum seeks intorma- 


1] DOSS] 


I 


needs to 


irom < 


about its objects Of art 
ble sources lf, for example, it 
ce of origin and date to its armor, 


and exhibits convinc- 
cts themselves) suc 
locuments’’ as tomb reliefs, brasses, pic- 
coms anc 


t only 


ne exact vear wnen rtain panoply 





was worn contemporary details « 


cerning il 
a small collection of 
lately presented to the Museum, which will 
gallery 


In this connection We mention 


and medals 


coms 
be exhioited in our main armor 

[The coins and medals in question illus 
trate the wearing of armor from the Middl 
Ages to the close of the eighteenth century 
The earliest shows an armored figure, from 
the middle of the 
Byzantine shell-shaped silver 
lhe breastplate here pictured was proba 
bly of the kind known as a brigandine, a 


defense of plates or scales held together 


twelfth century, in 


““nomisma. 


under leather or textile by numerous rivets 
It goes without saving that in those days 
there was no effort to represent a personage 
armor accuratel\ 
recalls that in 


wearing 
of his period Indeed, one 
pictures of the Resurrection, even well into 


oft earlier date 


the sixteenth century, the guardians of the 
in the panoply 


sepulchre were represented 
what 


of the period of the painting; for 
knew its artist about the equipment of 
Roman seldiers: 

[he war gear of the fourteenth century 


TROPOLITAN MUSEUM O} 


llustrated ino the present collection on 
“nobles” ot 
Henry VI 


victor of Crécy 
a brigan- 


everal gold coms These art 
Edward IV, 


In one of these (fig. 1) the 


and 


stands in his warship, armored in 


fine with a chain mail collar, or standard: 


bears on his left 


irm the three-cornered 
hand the 


right 
Peake 


al, and in his 





hily sword, great pommeled, quillons 
groove” eXx- 


“Tie blood 





drooping 
tending nearly to the tip of the blade; he 


eauntlet and his 


} 1 : 
short-cutfed 


Wears The 





sleeve of chain mail extends below. the 
EF Ie 2 

reinforcing elbow-cop of that day. A 

noble of this kind, and especially a “ros 

noble” (with a rose on the side of the ship 


also a specimen, Is some- 
most beautiful coin 
Gothic let- 


of which we have 
times spoken of as the 
in the 
tering and its rose-window-like design on 


beaut\ 


world, with its delicate 


(ng. 2) 


1304), 


the reverse Its rival in 
is the crown of Jean le Bon 
of which two specimens appear in our col- 


{1350 


In these the king is a-horseback, 
bran- 


lection 
galloping, wearing his heaume and 
dishing his great sword; his body bears a 
surcoat ornamented with fleurs-de-lis, and 
as well (embroidered?) on 


} 


NOUSINGE. 


these 


dppeal 
his horse’s rich The steed’s neck 
1 by a jointed defense ol steel 


plates, and its head by a large chamfron, 


Is protectec 
such as one sees in the horse of Cangrande 
on the great monument in Verona. [n this 
horse equipment there appears for the first 
time a curb-bit with a long arm, so long that 
by a slight movement of a delicate rein the 
horseman could exert formidable leverage 
on the jaw of his charger—in those days 
there was no S.P.C.A., and the knight could 


Ld0O 
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side 
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reve 
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hind 
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give neither time nor trouble to humor a 
restive mount 

Of slightly later date (1304-1389) 1s the 
French crown of Charles V, where the king 
is shown in a long brigandine such as one 
sees In Case 23 in our gallery. His trunk 
is covered with a fleur-de-lised (embroid- 
ered) surcoat, and a long hauberk, or shirt 
of mail, extends to the knees. Kknee-cops 
and elbow -cops are reinforcing elements of 
this defense, and shins are protected by 
strips either of metal or of hardened leather 

uir bouill1), as was then the fashion. The 
feet even at that early time were protected 
by articulated plates of metal (sollerets). 

There are few coins in our series dating 
from the fifteenth century. We should, 
however, mention a silver thaler, dated 
1480, of Sigismund (fig. 3), in which on one 
side the archduke splendid 
Gothic panoply, his heaume with its pea- 


his side: on the 


appears in 


cock crest standing by 
reverse he is seen on horseback galloping 
heavy 

armor, 
spurs, 


pennon in hand, now in war geal 
deep salade, complete 
sollerets, and 


horse trappings are of stuff and trail be- 


pointed 
large roweled His 
hind 

Of the sixteenth century we have 
merous specimens, including a fine crown 
of Edward VI (1551), in which the young 
king mounts a horse completely armored, 
or barded. Unusually rich in details of ar- 
mor are our Saxon pieces of this period. In 


nu- 


one, for example, a duke of Saxony appears 
in a deep cape of mail (‘‘bishop’s mantle’), 
of which we exhibit actual specimens near 
the entrance to the large armor hall. This 
IS a convincing ‘“‘document”’ that such de- 
lenses were worn in 1541. In the coin nu- 
merous elements of complete armor are 


shown as well, together with a double- 
handed sword which might have been 


sketched from a specimen in our collection 
On our sixteenth-century medals are pic- 
tured an enriched equipment of Henry I] 
of France, and an armored bust of Francis 
Il, the husband of Mary Queen of Scots. 
\n Hungarian coin, dated 1593, appears 
also in the series, bearing the image of 
Sigismund Bathori, who appears in a fine 
splinted breastplate, wearing chain mail 
sleeves, but having shoulders, elbow-cops, 
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ARI 


and gauntlets of plate. Ele holds in his right 

hand the curious Hungarian mac 
Ot the century 

sixteen armored figures in our series 


seventeenth there ar 
| hes 


show the panoplies of such personages 





Henry IV of France, James | and Charles 


l of England, Johann Georg of Saxony 
and Oliver Cromwell. Of Augustus of! 
Brunswick-Liineburg we have a fine silve1 
13 thaler (fig. 4), no less than 23 inches in 
diameter, in which the duke’s armor ap 





pears so clearly that we can almost count 
And his charger 1s shown in 
a huge white stallion it prob- 


its rivets 
equal detail 
ably was, like the one which figured for 
centuries in the Brunswick coat of arms, 
though the latter lacked the hair-dressing 
details which figure in the present mane and 
tail. 
For century numerous 


the eighteenth 


Rad 
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luxuries of Italy 


{ded splendor to the growth otf drinking 
Pe 
pel regard to the medi- 
rlues ¢ imbet ive existed from 
: times to the present. It was 
yorn as previ nt against disease as well 
ein OTe na nto Curative powders 
Perhaps such virtues were considered in 
( n the hght o safeguard from 
ver-lustv banquetin 
\mber was favorita substance in Ger- 
where it has been largely tound sinc 
rehistoric times, along the Baltic shores 
1} Ss precious gum of fossilized trees) Was 
oll { on the beaches, where it was 
washe ip | the sea It was thus ob- 
ned il the eighteenth cent whet 


Durin lle Ages, the powerful 
leutor Order of Knights, whose lands 
retched along the Baltic, monopolized the 
rad hich by the sixteenth century h 
I { to such distribt ng centers as 
bruges ibeck, Danz and WKonigsberg 
vhence It Was expo! s fat Persia 
lhe w spread ust mber as a ma- 
| for making vessels ¢ Il sorts, as well 
welt was due to its glowing color 
which ran from a deep, fiery orange t 
pale vellow, translucent and clouded, and 
O malleability upon application of he 


ay 


moulded into an 


shape desired: when hard, 1t may be <« 
e crvstal 
Ihe craftsman in Germany during the 
Renaissance had attained great. skil 


nt yroduction of the 
noreovel his dispo 
ment patterns from the 
St masters such ds Holbein 
nd nowhere 1s the 
4 the period more bril 
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variety. The elaborate mounts are of sil 
ver-gilt 


More 


designed primarily for display, 


treatment, and 
is the great 


mMagvnificent in 


cup of nautilus form, which suggests by tts 
richness and monumental quality the gor- 
jeweled vessels of Cellini’s work- 
Here 


with delicate 


eeousl \ 
again the amber is carved 


scrollwork, while abou 


shop 


are applied ivory figures of am 
handle of 


and base 
orint and sea monsters The 
the cup is in the form of a Triton riding a 
and bearing a smaller shell \ 


piece of such splendor must have gleamed 


monster 


like dull fire beside the plate exhibited on a 


dressolr 


Of particular interest 1s a considerabl 


smaller cup which ts said to have belonged 
to Cardinal Alessandro Farnese (1545 


1592) or to hts brother Ranuccio, probabl 


to the collection of the former, who com- 


veted the Farnese Palace, and was Papal 


and the Ni t} 


| 
legate to Germany, France, 


CT 


lands 
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ACCESSIONS 


ANOTHER GORHAM PORRINGER. 
Ihe April BULLETIN recorded the loan to 
the Museum of a porringer of the Revolu- 
Nathaniel Gorham, made by 
Josiah Austin, one of thi 
smiths of the Colonial period, who was born 
at Charlestown in 1719 and died there in 
1750. Shortly after the 
publication of this BuL- 


1 }, 
LION, OWNned D\ 


famous siiver- 


LETIN our President re- 
letter from 
| heodore 


ceived a 
Virs 
velt, suggesting that 
this porringer might be 


Rx MOSC- 


‘lonely’’ without its 
mate, a porringer made 
by Wilham Moulton 
and owned by Nathan- 
iel Gorham, which was 
in her and 
which she had intended 


pr ssession 


to hand down to her 
son Quentin, who made 
the supreme 
in the great war. The 
gladly = ac- 


Sacrifice 


Museum 
( epted Mrs. Roosevelt’s 
thoughtful gift and it 
has been received, with 
its pedigree, which is GI 
as follows: 


MOULTON 


r ol 


MRS. THI 


s< le \ 


m Mari 


Nathaniel Gorham 





170! 
/ 


Elizabeth Gorham =m John Leighton 


Elizabeth Leighton m Benjamin Lee 


1797 


m Daniel | \ le I 


12°? 
! p< 


Emilv Lee 


m Charles Carow 


Gertrude Elizabeth 





Isso 


| dith Kermit (arow m Theodor Roose- 





ISSO Velt 


Quentin Roosevelt 


Phe initials on the porringer? are those of 
Elizabeth Leighton. Mrs. Re 
the porringer with a letter which, though 


OSCVt lt sent 


ond floor in Gallery 22 


1Shown on the sec 





PORRINGER 


ODORE 


AND NOTES 


personal, is so expressive of the sentiment 
with which the gift has been made and 
received that we reproduce it 

‘LT am deeply gratified that 
found for Quentin’s porringer within the 
walls where he passed so many happy hours 
of his short and happy life. As country 


space 1S 


people say, | could not 
‘feel to’ have it 
where 

‘The portrait of Eliz- 
abeth Leighton, its first 
owner, hangs here. She 
is prim and childish in 
her stiff bodice and full 


else- 


skirts. \ parrot 
perches on a_ Lillipu- 
tian tree at her elbow. 
She died as Madam 


| ee, statel\ and full of 
vears, in Norwich 
Connecticut, and there 


her memory still lived 


but a few vears since 
though all her descend- 
ants had gone.” 


\ “DERSCHAU”’ IN 
DEPARTMENT Of 
\mong _ the 
acquisitions 


PHI 
ROOSEVELT PRINTS 

Museum 
for the Department of Prints during the last 
spring was a nice copy of the book known 
familiarly as “‘Derschau,” the French por- 
tion of the title of which reads as follows 
“Gravures Anciens Maitres 
\llemands tirées des planches originales 
recueillies par Jean Albert de Derschau, 
Publiées avec un Discours sur la Nature 
et Histoire de la Gravure en Bots pat 
Rodolphe Zacharie \ Gotha en 
Saxe, chez |’éditeur, In his intro- 
duction Becker tells how he got the collec- 
tion of blocks formed by von Derschau, 2 


en Be IS des 


Bec ker. 
18o08.”’ 


retired captain in the Prussian army, and 


how the latter had made the collection 
Von Derschau, who lived at Nuremberg, 
had discovered “‘about thirty vears ago, 
in the Storeroom of an ancient famil\ ol 
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that city, a chest containing several hun- 
dred old wood blocks which had formed 
part of the estate of Diurer’s friend Wili- 
bald 


vinced 


glance 
here 


Pirkheimer. “‘A_ rapid 
our connoisseur that 
to be 
destruction with which it was menaced by 


time and worms. 


con- 
Was 


preserved from the 


treasure worthy 
He acquired it and dur 
ing the thirty vears which he consecrated 
to the Muses and to 
the vovages which he 
so frequently made 
he continued to aug- 
ment it by every 
thing which he found 
worthy of it.” Un- 
happily, like other 
collectors whose ap- 


pet ites are greater 


than their knowl- 
edge, von Derschau 
got a good many 
“old blocks’ which 


were possibly not so 
old as he thought, 
some of them prob- 
ably no older than 
he was, but in that 
great period little 
things like that were 
after all of small mo- 
ment 


since among 


TROPOLITAN Ml 
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an extremely interesting interest 
ing in fact that by far the 


of copies have been broken up by (and es 


one, so 
oreater number 


imateurs of old who 
kindly intervention 
use of a litth 
enabled to acquire ver 


rare woodcuts with which 


cially for 


D 
pr 


through its 


prints, 
and the 


ipposite liquid stain have 


frequently been 
valuable and very 
never have becom 


intimately ac 


they would 


otherwisi 


quainted 

Now and for man 
Years past the whol 
Becker Dy rschau 
collection of blocks 
has been one of th 
great treasures of th 
Berlin) Kupfersticl 
Kabinett, 
has amused several 


where it 


generations ol art 
scient om 


Sts lt Is li 


be hoped that som 
custodians 
collec 

their 


» 1SSUe a 


dav the 
of that great 
tion will see 
wavy clear t 
complete set of im- 
from all 


pressions 


blocks it con- 


the 
In the mean 


I 1INS. 


we must con 


his things were many PORTRAIT OF ELIZABETH LEIGHTON tent ours Ives wit! 
of the most absolut ORIGINAL OWNER OF THE ROOSEVELT PORRIN those published | 
authenticity and the Becker, thankful 


Not only 
false primitive blocks, like the celebrated 
and amusing one of the cat, but blocks from 
had 
woodcuts by such masters as Diirer, Schdu- 
\ltdorfer, 
mention any of the lesser men whose hands 
the And so 
Becker, having acquired von Derschau’s 
collection, selected a group of the blocks 


highest importance were there 


which been actually printed origina 


felein, Burgkmair, and not 


he Tt yk, 


are recognizable in 


and indifferent, and, printing 
them up with a care really most remarkabk 
ina German of his period, gave them to th« 
public under the bilingual title half ot 
which 1] 


good, bad, 


IS quoted above It is hardly ; 
some of the plates, whict 
than 


but it 1s nevertheless 


pocket book, as 
are all on 
20 by 42 


stout paper, are no less 


inches in size, 


ind when we know 


Judge A. T. Clear 


SILVER. oO 
water has added to his collection of earl 


\MERICAN 
\merican silver and lent to the Museum a1 
unusual coffee-pot made by John Vernon 
prominent New York silversmith, working 


there in 1789. It thirteen inches higt 

and weighs fiftv-four ounces Tro‘ 1} 

only decoration consists of reeding ar 

the base and moulding around the top 
Upon one side is handsomely engraved 
the cipher A. M. B., upon the other th 
monogram M, | Its size, the simplicit 

and elegance of its design, and the absenc 


f ornamentation immediately create the 


mpression that it a noble piece of silver 


1355 
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important pieces. It is of the best quality 
silver 
This cotfee-pot bears Vernon’s patriotic 
mat s described in his advertisement, and 
exhibited with Judge Clearwater’s col- 
4 in Gallery 32 
( SUMMER SCHOOL VISIT 
S I nt consecutive season 
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SILVER 
M t BY 
Be x’ I wi } merc} 1 hol 
ay 4 | 
was sold in | » | Will m Ne oungest 
San | tl ] \ 1d 
On ¢ I ( ear ersn Wn older 
on Wa lor Who Pec e ot his svi 


from Newpor n 1776. Samuel’s other 
sons, however, were ardent patriots. It 
possible that the dislovalty of Thomas 


Vernon to the patriot cau led Johr 
New Yor sil 


include in his advertisement the following 


Vernon, the 


quaint 


sentence 


“Mr. Vernon’s plate mav be known 
trom English plate in that it has his initials 
I. V., and an American eagle’s head in 


stead of the British Lion, sta 


mped upon all 


COFFEE-PO 


versmith, to 


It 
sity Summer Session have made scheduled 
sits to the Museum. On July 13 and 17 
D H wo hunadrt in twenty-five stu- 


dents saw parts of the Museum under the 


yt of Museum staff members. Perhaps 


safe comparison may be drawn between 
hese latest vis nd the earliest ones in 
he gt r interest now displaved in th 
hou ld arts rniture, et< nd in Or 

rt, while paintings still prove th 
tty ( for large number 

Phe De | appointments do not b 


present the entire use of the 


Museum by the Columbia Summer Session 


] 


personnel (lasses in the [ 


history ot art 


Muse 


um as 


tality 


ri tT Te 
, and 


col- 


ISTTS 
‘dson 


Ver- 


sion 
art 


iS d 
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matter of course, to study the collections, 
without which they feel their knowledge 
would not be complete. For pleasur 


also, groups of students browse over the 
galleries in their leisure hours. 


ro MuseEt In the 
increase the funds of the Museum 


A Nott M MEMBERS 
desire to 
for administration purposes, an active cam- 


paign to enlarge the membership with its 


ittendant dues was inaugurated in 19015 
Since that time, seven years, 13,727 new 


members have been added. Through death 


METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OIF 


ART 


and resignation, the loss during that period 
been 6,175. The total membership 
today 1s 10,741 

When one 
New York, 
would seem 
exceed the present total by many thousands 
that 


has 


considers the population of 


0.000.000 peopl iI 


about 


as if the membership should 


In the hope our members will lend 


; , 
Iriends lor 


their assistance by nominating 
one of the various grades of membership in 
the Museum, thei 


iid In meeting it are to their atten 


this need and 


| power! Lo 
( alled 


tion. 
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otiform goblet, 
King 


XVIII 


\NTIQUITIES-EGYPTIAN I 
Egyptian Jewelry Room 
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Room 
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XVIII dyn 


dyn 
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OBJEC 


limestone sh 
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alabaster, inscribed wit} 
\khenaton 

dyn 
vase, inscribed with names of 


figurines (2 


and Queen 
green falence 
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XVITT byn f Ed S. Harl 
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creamer, caster I S rn 
lish, XVIII cent c Mrs ( 
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PAINTINGS *River Scene with Cattle, by Salomon 
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Knower 
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( () kK ' S 


1000 
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placed on exhibition. 
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